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In recent years South America has witnessed a wave of 
transitions from military rule. These military regimes 
were different from past interventions in that the military 
came to power with their own agenda, not to specifically 
support an interest group, and they came to stay. 

This thesis examines the transition phenomenon from the 
military perspective, and hypothesize that these militaries 
chose to transition from power because of a breakdown in 
"obligational legitimacy" (a common identity within the 
military that justifies their right to rule) . Specifical- 
ly, a causal model in which obligational legitimacy is the 
dependent variable and nine causal conditions (both 
internal and external to the military organization) are the 
independent variables, is constructed and tested. This 
study considers the recent transitions in Argentina, 
Brazil, Peru, and Uruguay, and the non transition in Chile. 

It is concluded that a breakdown in obligational 
legitimacy is the key factor leading to the military's 
decision to leave power. This perspective offers new 
insights for analysis of transitions, future transitions, 
and United States foreign policy options regarding military 
regimes, regimes in transition, and the new democracies of 
South America. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The objective of this thesis is to investigate the 
phenomenon of the recent transitions of the military from 
government in South America. This study will attempt to 
build a causal model explaining the transition process. 
The specific hypothesis of this model is, military regimes 
in South America choose to transition from power because of 
a breakdown in the military organization's common agreement 
of their justification to rule. There are five important 
underlying elements of this hypothesis. First, this 
investigation will only consider the "ruler-type" military 
regimes in South America. Although Chapter 1 will deal 
more specifically with this regime type, a ruler regime is 
characterized by a military that has visibly and/or 
publicly proclaimed itself to be in control of the 
government. The military ruling hierarchy is at the apex 
of control and the military institution participates 
substantially in the administration of the government. 

Secondly, this study will highlight many of the 
reasons military ruler regimes have, to stay in power. 
These reasons vary from non moral considerations like 
institutional survival, tradition, underemployment and 
self-interests, to moral considerations such as sacred 
duty, commitment, and patriotism. Chapter 3 will deal 
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with this element and attempt to show that the forces 
influencing the military to remain in power do not 
originate and are not controlled by single actors or 
groups in society. 

The third element of this hypothesis, that military 
regimes choose to leave power, can best be understood by 
the conclusion that causal forces external to the military 
cannot fully explain transition initiation. The military 
is not a pawn being pushed and pulled in and out of power 
by exogenous forces. This study will attempt to show that 
the key to military transition from power has its origins 
within the military itself. The military holds a monopoly 
on coercive power in society and needs only the will to use 
it to maintain its rule. 

Chapter 4 deals with the fourth element of this 
hypothesis, "obligational legitimacy" (that entity from 
which the military derives its will to intervene and 
maintain power) . When obligational legitimacy breaks 
down, the military then chooses to leave power. Obliga- 
tional legitimacy is defined as the support, acquiescence, 
and consent for actions (up to and including coercion) , 
motivated by subjective agreement that the military regime 
has a duty and obligation to rule, by those belonging to 
the military organization. This alleged internal 
justification is unique to ruler regimes and sets the 
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trajectory for their perceptions and actions while in 
power. 

The fifth element of this hypothesis is that obliga- 
tional legitimacy is influenced by conditions external and 
internal to the military organization. Chapter 5 offers 
nine causal variables that influence obligational legiti- 
macy. This chapter completes the construction of a causal 
model in which obligational legitimacy is the dependent 
variable and the nine causal conditions are the independent 
variables. These variables will each be dealt with 
individually and include international influence, economic 
forces, external legitimacy, political capital, political 
culture, organizational culture, f ract ional izat ion , 
mission orientation, and mission success. Through a 
strict use of logic, outlined in Chapter 2, these variables 
will be categorized as necessary, sufficient, or contribu- 
ting for obligational legitimacy breakdown and thus 
transition initiation. 

Most studies of the recent transitions in South 
America center on the outcome of democratization. Those 
that do deal with the transition only look at the military 
from the outside. This study will discuss the transition 
process from the military perspective. Specifically, it 
will look at the underlying metaphysical assumptions (of 
which obligational legitimacy is a key component) of the 
military common identity. By looking at the transition 
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process from the point of view of obligational legitimacy 
breakdown, and building a causal model with deductive 
logic, we can then, in Chapter 6, inductively test case 
studies of transitions from the unique perspective of the 
military who allegedly initiates it. From the Obliga- 
tional Legitimacy Hypothesis and its application to 
specific case studies, this thesis hopes to highlight the 
existence and key role played by obligational legitimacy, 
offer a new perspective to analyze transitions and their 
outcomes, and formulate more effective foreign policy 
options in dealing with military governments, military 
regimes in transition and the redemocratization of South 
America. 

A. LEVELS OF MILITARY INVOLVEMENT 

Since independence, Latin American history has been 
replete with successive waves of military intervention in 
national politics. The degree of intervention has varied 
on four broad levels. The lowest level of intervention is 
political influence through such avenues as bureaucratic 
pressure and interest group lobbying, similar to the 
efforts of the United States military. A more aggressive 
and direct form of military intervention is typified by the 
military as a political block actor, functioning in similar 
fashion to a political party, or in some cases, as a branch 
of the government and exercising partial de jure power 
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(e.g. Brazil's dentro dos limites da lei constitutional 
clause-*-) , or case by case de facto veto power over the 
civilian government. An example of this level of interven- 
tion is highlighted by the present situation in Guatemala. 
The military as a shadow government is an even more direct 
form of intervention. This level of intervention is an 
expansion of the political block actor level in that the 
civilian government exercises formal de jure power, but the 
military exercises de facto power. In other words, the 
civilian government is the figure head and all the 
important decisions are made by the military. An example 
of this level of intervention is Panama today. Quite 
often, though, military intervention in Latin America takes 
the extreme form of the military-as-government , and it is 
this level that this thesis centers on. At this level, 
the military has visibly and publicly proclaimed itself 
the leader of government, the government is controlled by 
the military Commander-in-Chief or a military junta made up 
of the separate service commanders, and there is sub- 
stantial military institutional participation in govern- 
ment administration. This definition is sufficiently broad 
to include the bureaucratic authoritarian regimes of 



1 The 1946 Constitution provides for the military to 
be obedient to the executive, but "within the limits of the 
law," which leaves a wide option for the organization that 
is constitutionally charged with maintaining law and order. 
Alfred Stepan, The Military in Politics . (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1971), pp. 76-77. 
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Argentina (1976-1983) , Brazil (1964-1985) and Uruguay 
(1973 — 1985); the personalistic dictatorships of Pinochet's 
Chile (1973-present) and Ongania's Argentina (1966-1970); 
and the "radical" regime of Peru (1968-1980). 

B. MILITARY- AS -GOVERNMENT REGIME TYPES 

At the mil itary-as-government level of political 
intervention, two general regime types are prevalent: 
"arbitrator" and "ruler" regimes. Historically, the 
praetorian tendencies of Latin American militaries took 
form as "arbitrator-type" regimes. Typically, following a 
military coup, order was established, political disputes 
were settled, a new and "acceptable" regime was installed, 
and the military returned to the barracks. Transition from 
military rule was, by definition, understood and expected 
with arbitrator-type regimes. As Jorge Dominguez explains, 
this regime type "has no independent political organization 
or ideology; it is often content merely to supervise the 
leading civilian officials, ... finds nothing wrong with 
the social and economic status quo, and prefers a civilian 
government." 2 Welch and Smith offer two regime subtypes, 



2 Jorge Dominguez, "The Civic Soldier in Cuba," 
Armies and Politics in Latin America , ed. Abraham F. 
Lowenthal and J. Samuel Fitch, (New York: Holmes and 

Meier, 1986), p.262. 
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that further 



"predatory regimes" and "reformist regimes, 3 " 
clarify the arbitrator category. Predatory regimes were 
characterized by their relatively small role in society, 
but with a large share of society's resources and capital 
at their disposal. They were also typically aligned with 
the elite oligarchy. This regime subtype was prominent 
between independence and the 1920s. Reformist military 
regimes evolved in the 1920s with the rise of political 
reform throughout Latin America and were prominent through 
the 1950s. In this reform era, the middle class became a 
major political actor and the military became more 
professionalized and separated from society, but still 
maintained its arbitrator role. 

By the 1960s, however, "ruler-type" military regimes 
evolved which had no expectation of returning to the 
barracks after assuming power. Jorge Dominguez charac- 
terizes this regime type as having little confidence in 
civilian rule, rejecting the existing social order, and 
expecting to stay in power, to construct a new ideology and 
possibly create its own political organization to prolong 
its rule. 4 Welch and Smith highlight two such ruler regime 
subtypes: radical military regimes and guardian military 

3 Claude Emerson Welch and Arther K. Smith, Military 

Role and Rule: Perspectives on Civil-Military Relations . 

(North Scituate, Mass: Duxbury Press, 1974), pp. 54-67. 

4 Dominguez, "The Civic Soldier in Cuba," p.263. 
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regimes. 5 Radical regimes were prominent in the late 1950s 
and early 1960s. They manifested the growing level of 
political consciousness within the military and required a 
high level of politicization with direct links to the 
masses. Republican dictatorships and populist regimes are 
examples of the radical ruler-type regime. 6 The guardian 
regime further politicizes the role of the military in 
society and typifies the most recent ruler-type military 
regimes in Latin America. These regimes see themselves as 
"the unique custodians of the national interest.... and 
consider themselves to be the repositories of national 
honor and prestige." 7 This study will focus on the 
guardian ruler-type regime, and will also consider the 
radical regime subtype in the case of Peru. 

C. WEAKNESSES WITH CURRENT RULER REGIME STUDIES 

Despite the all-encompassing political orientation of 
ruler-type military regimes (and a monopoly on the coercive 
force to achieve their goals) , Latin America has, in the 
past few years, witnessed a wave of transitions 8 from 

5 Welch and Smith, Military Role and Rule: 
Perspectives on Civil-Military Relations , pp. 65-73. 

6 The Rodriguez Lara period (1972-1976) in Ecuador is 
an example of this regime type. 

7 Ibid. ,p. 67 . 

8 "Transition" in this study refers to the "interval 
between one political regime and another. . . . Transitions 
are delimited, on one side, by the launching of the process 
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